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Stone  Head  of  Bodhisattva 

AMONG  the  great  examples  of  the  art  of  the  T'ang  dynasty  in 
China  (A.  D.  618-907)  is  the  stone  head  of  a  Bodhisattva 
secured  by  the  Museum  in  Peking  last  year.  It  is  extremely 
unfortunate  that  nothing  is  known  of  its  previous  history  or  prove- 
nance. Until  the  present  state  of  haphazard  Chinese  purchase  and 
collection  is  stopped  we  shall  be  dependant  on  dealers  for  our  informa- 
tion concerning  objects  of  the  first  historical  importance.  Such  infor- 
mation is  seldom  reliable  owing  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  gathered.  Thus,  although  this  head  is  said  to  have  come  from 
Honan  Province  and  may  well  have  been  found  there,  it  would  be 
highly  improper  to  label  it  so. 

Concerning  the  attribution  of  period,  however,  we  are  less  likely 
to  go  astray,  though  there  is  nothing  but  stylistic  evidence  to  build 
upon.  Enough  dated  statues  remain  in  China  and  enough  have  been 
brought  abroad  to  give  us  ample  material  on  which  to  base  an 
attribution. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  about  the  head  on  first  sight  is 
the  extraordinary  height  and  elaboration  of  the  headdress  or  hair 
arrangement.  So  far  nothing  has  come  to  light  with  which  it  may 
be  closely  compared.  If,  indeed,  the  hair  arrangement  represents  any 
actual  form  that  was  practiced  in  China,  which  is  doubtful,  the  locks 
must  have  been  supported  high  above  the  head  on  some  foreign 
substance  and  then  coiled  in  concentric  whorls  at  either  side  and  on 
top.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  we  need  not  strain  to  determine 
the  exact  formation  of  the  curious  structure  because  the  artist  himself 
had  no  clear  conception  of  it.  Given  so  much  stone  in  block,  and  a 
pleasing  proportion  of  headdress  and  face  once  established,  it 
remained  only  to  elaborate  it.  This  the  sculptor  did  in  a  manner 
evidently  intended  to  suggest  hair. 

During  the  three  distinguishable  artistic  periods  of  the  Epoch 
of  Division  between  North  and  South  (A.  D.  420-618)  the  Bodhisattva 
were  shown  with  high-piled  mounds  of  hair  studded  with  jewels  and 
held  in  place  by  circlets,  or  else  in  complete  and  elaborate  crowns 
which  hid  the  hair  completely.  The  Buddha  was  always  shown  as 
he  is  today,  with  close-cropped  head.  But  both  Buddha  and  Bodhisattva 
usually  had,  at  the  top  of  the  head,  a  curious  excressence  or  dome 
(Sanscrit  Usnisa),  which  is  one  of  the  divine  attributes  of  Buddha- 
hood  by  which  the  child  at  birth  is  to  be  recognized.*  This  was  from 
the  earliest  times  used  by  image  makers  in  a  decorative  manner,  and 
by  those  degenerating  into  a  naturalistic  manner  was  often  hidden 
entirely  by  a  crown  or  an  elaborate  hair  arrangement. 

*This,  according  to  the  scriptures,  should  today  be  one  of  the  signs  by  which 
the  new-born  reincarnations  of  the  Dalai  Lama  and  the  Mongolian  Huctuctu 
are  discovered  by  the  bishops. 


Thus  by  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventh  century  one  may  begin 
to  look  for  types  analogous  to  the  head  in  question.  Dated  examples 
from  the  T'ang  dynasty  are  not  numerous,  but  there  are  a  few  from 
which  parallels  may  be  drawn.  It  becomes  clear  on  examining  the 
available  material  that  the  logical  progression  from  forms  seen  at 
the  Yung  Kang  grottoes,  dated  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century 
through  those  of  Kung  Hsien  and  Lung  Men  carved  during  the  next 
eighty  years,  there  is  a  natural  progression  of  style.  The  early  types 
have  level  eyes  and  high-arched  brows,  and  the  Buddhas  and  Boddhis- 
attvas  at  least  are  characterized  by  the  "archaic  simper." 

The  early  angle  formed  by  the  brows  which,  springing  sharply 
from  the  ridge  of  the  nose  is,  toward  the  end  of  the  period,  modified 
to  a  rounded  arch  merely  continuing  the  line  on  either  side  of  the 
nose.  The  great  Fenway  Court  triptych,  owned  by  Mrs.  John  Gard- 
ner is  perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  latter,  and  being  dated 
(A.  D.  543)  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

Obviously  T'ang  sculptors  at  first  made  few  changes.  What 
they  did  was  to  elaborate  details  and  to  "humanize"  the  countenances 
and  the  poses.*  To  the  Western  eye  their  great  triumph  was  to  solve 
the  curve  of  the  lips  and  to  do  away  with  the  curious  smile,  miscalled 
the  "archaic  simper,"  familiar  in  the  early  sculptures  of  Europe  and 
the  nearer  East.  Beauty  became  an  end  in  itself,  though  not  yet  at  the 
expense  of  all  god-like  qualities. 

In  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  is  a  head  of  severe  simplicity 
and  great  beauty,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  type  from 
which  our  example  sprang.  In  the  Metropolitan  Museum  is  another 
head  about  which  one  can  be  less  certain,  but  I  am  inclined  for  the 
moment  to  believe  it  a  generation  later  because  of  the  composite  nature 
of  the  eyebrows  represented  by  both  a  ridge  and  a  groove. 

If  then  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  head  fits  in  date  between  these 
two  it  corresponds  with  some  exactness  to  the  splendid  erect  Bodhis- 
attva  statue  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  in  which  the  hair  is  piled 
high  over  a  concealed  usnisa  and  held  by  a  comparatively  simple  circ- 
let, a  fact  which  prepares  us  for  the  omission  of  all  jewelry  on  the 
head  under  discussion.  Here  the  hair  is  plaited  and  coiled  in  ten 
separate  whirls,  those  on  the  right  and  front  turning  in  orthodox 
fashion  to  the  right,t  those  on  the  left  and  back  to  the  left. 

The  fact  that  no  urna%  appears  in  the  forehead  is  explained  by 
a  trace  still  left  on  the  stone  (distinguishable  even  in  the  photograph) 
of  a  band  across  the  forehead,  from  which  a  disc  depends  above  the 
nose  between  the  eyes.  This  probably  is  all  that  remains  of  gold 
leaf  lacquered  to  the  surface.  In  earlier  days  the  urna  was  part  of 
the  business  of  the  sculptor,  but  by  the  T'ang  period  it  was  often  left 
to  the  man  who  applied  the  color  to  represent. 

^Nothing  could  be  more  human  than  the  natural  poses  of  the  lesser  deities 
of  the  early  Six  Dynasties.  But  there  is  a  sharp  line  drawn  between  the  style 
used  in  depicting  them  and  the  strictly  heirarchical  tradition  of  the  Buddha 
and  the  Bodhisattva.     It  is  with  the  latter  group  we  are  now  dealing. 

fThe  second  of  the  thirty-two  signs  of  Buddhahood. 

{Sacred  jewel  or  eye  set  in  the  brow  of  the  Bodhisattva. 


If  our  hypothesis  is  correct,  and  the  Metropolitan  statue  is  of 
the  same  period  as  our  head,  we  must  reconstruct  a  body  with  as  much 
grace  and  power  as  that  in  New  York.  That  it  was  erect  is  probable 
from  its  size;  that  it  had  all  the  dignity  and  other  worldliness  of  the 
Elder  Gods  is  certain  from  the  fragment  which  remains.  It  was 
probably  something  under  six  feet  in  height,  but  received  further 
impressiveness  from  the  pedestal  that  undoubtedly  added  a  cubit  to  its 
stature.  The  well-preserved  statue  of  Kuan  Yin  in  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston,  though  probably  later  in  date  and  undoubtedly  less 
beautiful  to  our  eyes,  is  mounted  on  a  double  lotus  pedestal,  guarded 
by  four  lions,  which  is  very  likely  to  be  of  the  type  which  we  are 
seeking.  It  is  of  the  developed  T'ang  style,  with  full  even  sweeps  of 
lotus  petals,  the  lower  row  curiously  ridged  along  the  mid-rib,  and 
lions  seated  on  guard  at  the  front  corners  and  less  conspicuous  ones 
prone  behind. 

From  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  evidence  on  which  we  base  the 
attribution  of  early  or  middle  T'ang  date  to  our  Chinese  head,  it  will 
be  obvious  that  the  whole  structure  on  which  we  have  to  build  is  all 
too  insecure.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  evidence  will  be  forthcoming  at 
any  minute  which  may  correct  these  attributions  for  all  time,  but  till 
then  we  can  but  compare  notes  and  examine  the  slender  evidence  with 
an  open  mind. 

Concerning  the  aesthetic  value  of  this  piece  of  sculpture  it  is 
unnecessary  to  write.  In  the  reproduced  photograph  the  impression 
given  by  the  original  is  largely  lost.  But  even  to  the  unaccustomed 
eyes  of  the  Westerner,  it  is  benignant  and  gentle,  with  a  loveliness 
beyond  mere  humanity.  L.  W. 


Two  Examples  of  Stained  Glass 

THE  Pennsylvania  Museum  has  recently  obtained  by  purchase  two 
examples  of  ancient  glass,  which  recommend  themselves  to  the 
attention  of  the  antiquary  from  different  standpoints.  Both 
are  said  to  have  come  from  Rheims.  Whether  or  not  this  attribution 
is  correct,  both  are  certainly  of  French  provenance. 

One  appears  to  go  back  of  the  fourteenth  century  when  a  Gothic 
architectural  design  enframing  the  figures  forecast  the  canopy  style, 
which  was  to  become  typical  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
It  also  betrays  the  stiff,  ungainly  conventionality  of  pose,  of  body, 
arms  and  legs,  staring  eyes  and  ill-proportioned  heads,  reminiscent 
of  the  Byzantium  draftsmen  of  mosaics,  to  which  the  early  glaziers 
probably  were  indebted  for  their  quaint  styles  of  drawing.* 

At  this  time  the  use  of  paint  in  securing  effects  other  than  features 
of  the  face  or  small  details  was  unusual.    In  the  fragment  of  window 

*Stained  Glass  in   France.     By   Charles   Hitchcock   Sherrill.     Introd.  p.   17. 
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before  us  the  surface  of  the  pot  metal*  glass  is  worn  and  disinte- 
grated which,  unless  examined  closely,  gives  a  generally  mottled 
appearance  when  hung  against  the  light.  But  with  the  exception  of 
the  features  of  the  prelate  and  his  faithful,  the  window  bears  every 
evidence  of  an  antiquity  running  considerably  back  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  detail  of  the  mitre  and  of  the  Bishop's  crook  are  also 
marked  by  a  form  and  a  simplicity  that  are  not  found  in  later  times. 

In  very  early  mediaeval  times  the  outline  of  the  picture  was 
depicted  by  the  leading.  Such  an  example  may  be  seen  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum  collection.  It  represents  two  men  in  chain 
armor  working.  It  is  believed  that  the  Venetians,  those  indefatigable 
carriers  of  trade,  carried  the  art  to  France  in  the  tenth  century — 
perhaps  as  early  as  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  under  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  and  that  it  was  derived  from  the  Byzantine  mosaic. 

Windows  of  colored  glass  were  used  by  the  Romans.  And  it  is 
said  that  the  thick  lattices  in  Arab  Art,  in  which  forms  of  brightly 
colored  glass  are  set,  and  upon  which  the  idea  of  the  jeweled  windows 
of  Aladdin's  story  appears  to  have  been  based,  are  but  Eastern  off- 
shoots from  this  root. 

Theophilus,  the  worthy  monk,  who  wrote,  probably  in  the  twelfth 
century,  a  Latin  treatise  to  which  every  writer  on  the  subject  must 
refer,  stated  that  the  art  was  a  French  one.  An  inquiry,  described  by 
Mr.  Charles  Sherrill,t  led  to  Byzantium,  to  which  the  early  glaziers 
were  indebted  for  their  quaint  style  of  drawing.  As  mentioned  above, 
the  early  glass,  with  the  ungainly  poses  of  the  figures,  staring  eyes 
and  ill-proportioned  heads,  reminds  one  of  the  Byzantine  mosaics  in 
Venice.  Mr.  Sherrill,  in  his  demonstration,  brings  together  in  com- 
parison a  figure  from  thirteenth  century  glass,  one  from  a  Limoges 
enamel,  made  some  time  between  the  tenth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 

:;:"Pot  Metal  Glass"  is  colored  when  in  fusion,  the  color  running  all  through 
the  glass.  Later,  glass  was  colored  by  "flashing,"  that  is,  coloring  it  on  one 
surface  only.  "Stained,"  which,  colloquially  is  used  for  all  colored  glass  win- 
dows, is  painted  with  a  pigment  into  which  pulverized  glass  or  silicate  mixed 
with  gum  and  applied  with  a  brush  was  then  fired  in  the  kiln.  This  paint  was 
opaque  and  should  not  be  confused  with  the  stain  or  enamel  of  later  periods. 
None  other  was  used  by  the  early  glazier  artists.  When  the  glass  had  been  so 
treated  the  stain  became  a  part  of  the  surface  much  as  the  "flash"  or  coated  glass 
fused  and  formed  a  colored  surface  on  one  side  only.  This  stained  glass  appears 
in  yellow  early  in  the  XlVth  Century  and  later  in  other  colors.  The  process 
resulted  in  a  purer  glass  than  even  "pot  metal"  glass,  that  is,  the  method  of 
coloring  glass  throughout  in  the  original  making.  "White  Glass,"  of  course,  is 
colorless,  while  "grisaille"  is  white  glass  which  is  not  clear.  It  is  of  greenish 
yellow  or  dusty  tint,  due  to  the  impurity  of  the  sand  used;  but  it  is  wonderfully 
mellow  and  of  slight  opacity  due  to  imperfect  manufacture  which  adds  softness 
and  beauty  to  its  effect. 

In  the  XVth  Century  more  light  came  to  be  expected  from  the  window; 
but  even  more  notable  is  the  giving  up  of  the  nearly  transparent  line-shading 
for  stipple-shading.  The  difference  in  the  shading  of  each  piece  as  well  as  the 
unevenness  of  the  surface  itself,  produced  a  brilliance  which  the  improved 
methods  of  a  later  age  did  not  achieve.  The  freedom  from  paint  gave  a  limpid- 
ity of  color  which  made  later  work  in  contrast  seem  almost  dull.  In  the  Xllth 
and  XHIth  Centuries  the  only  paint  used  was  brown  pigment  which  served  for 
the  features  of  the  face  or  the  delineating  of  the  folds  of  the  garments.  The 
outlines  needed  were  indicated  by  leading  of  small  pieces.  Later  layer  pieces  of 
glass  were  used  with  pictures  painted  on  them. 

fLoc.  cit.  p.  17. 


and  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Byzantium  mosaics  in  St.  Mark's  at 
Venice.  There  is  the  same  constraint  in  the  drawing  of  the  figures ; 
the  same  awkward  pulling  of  the  folds  of  the  garment  to  delineate 
form  and  a  similar  quaint  piece  of  conventional  architecture  about 
the  top,  which,  by  the  way,  denotes  thus  the  personage  represented 
was  a  high  dignitary  of  either  church  or  state.  The  Byzantium 
mosaics  are  much  the  oldest;  then  come  the  Limoges  enamel  and 
finally  the  stained-glass  window. 

In  confirmation  of  the  above,  it  may  be  said  that  Abbe  Texier* 
states  that  French  stained  glass  began  being  manufactured  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Limoges,  whose  school  of  enamellers  was  strongly 
influenced  by  the  Byzantine  types  of  the  Venetian  school,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  glass  artist  should  also  have 
yielded  to  Byzantine  influence.  He  mentioned  the  settling  of  a  Vene- 
tian colony  in  979  at  Limoges  to  trade  in  spices  and  other  eastern 
products  brought  from  Egypt  by  way  of  Marseilles.  Winston  also 
states  that  the  Doge  Orseolo  I  came  to  live  in  France  in  978  and  that 
the  Church  of  St.  Front,  Perigueux,  near  Limoges,  is  ascribed  to  him. 
Moreover,  Ferguson,  in  his  illustrated  "Handbook  of  Architecture," 
tells  how  the  Venetians  were  in  constant  contact  with  Byzantium, 
which  will  account  for  the  pronounced  Byzantine  types  first  observed 
on  the  mosaics  of  St.  Mark,  on  the  Limoges  enamel  and  on  the  glass 
windows  of  the  early  Middle  Ages.  Of  course,  the  older  the  glass 
the  closer  does  it  follow  these  early  inspirations ;  as  we  have  seen  the 
artist  gradually  emancipated  himself  from  the  school  traditions  and 
the  lines  grew  freer. 

Painting  in  line  and  shade  on  glass  probably  came  in  not  later 
than  the  year  1100.  There  are  extant  many  fine  examples  dating  of 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  notably  at  Chartres.  The  magnifi- 
cence of  the  thirteenth  century  glass  of  that  Cathedral  and  that  of  the 
Ste.  Chapelle  in  Paris  are  the  highest  examples  of  the  great  days  of 
mediaeval  glass.  The  deep  brilliancy  of  color,  the  small  pieces  of 
glass  used  and  the  rich  backgrounds  are  all  characteristic  of  the 
glories  of  the  middle  thirteenth  century  art.t  The  glass  of  Chartres 
is  the  highest  expression  of  the  art  in  any  century,  and  some  students 
of  glass  do  not  confine  their  statement  to  France,  but  to  all  Europe. 
It  contains  174  windows  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Noth- 
ing can  do  justice  to  the  harmony  of  color  and  tone  melting  into  tone 
of  those  marvelous  windows.  James  Russell  Lowell  expressed  the 
impression  made  upon  him  by  the  sight  of  this  marvelous  monument. 

"I  gaze  round  on  the  windows,  pride  of  France! 
Each  the  bright  gift  of  some  mechanic  guild 
Who  loved  their  City  and  thought  gold  well  spent 
To  make  her  beautiful  with  piety." 

Rheims  was  known  as  "The  Cathedral  of  Kings";  Amiens,  as  "The 

*Essai    Hist,    et   Descriptif   sur   less   Argentiers    et    Emailleurs    de    Limoges 
(1841). 

fLethaby.     Introduction  to  his  work   on  ''Stained   Glass." 
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Bible  in  Stone."  Chartres  embodies  the  spirit  of  the  mediaeval  guild 
(Sherrill,  Loc.  Cit.  p.  69).* 

The  Gothic  windows  are  made  to  suit  the  Gothic  church.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  architects  were  changing  the  shape  of  windows. 
Instead  of  broad  single  windows,  these  were  narrowed  and  later  were 
fitted  with  groups  of  narrow  lancets.  More  light  was  aimed  at,  and 
fourteenth  century  canopies  seldom  fill  the  entire  embrasure,  appear- 
ing in  bands  across  a  grisaille  field.  Their  architecture  was  crude. 
They  lacked  pedestals. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  was  found  that 
if  silver  were  floated  on  the  surface  of  glass  and  then  fired,  a  bright 
durable  yellow  stain  would  appear.  At  this  time  no  other  tint  but 
yellow  could  be  produced  in  this  way.  The  value  of  this  discovery 
in  admitting  light  as  well  as  in  enriching  the  tones  of  a  window  gave 
it  immediate  vogue.  Touches  of  the  rich  color  glorified  the  hair  of 
angels  and  the  details  of  columns  and  of  canopies  that  had  come  into 
use.  But  this  was  not  all  that  changed  the  glass  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Another  discovery  early  in  the  century  brought  about  an 
even  greater  alteration  in  method  by  enabling  the  glass  maker  to 
superimpose  one  color  on  another.  The  end  of  the  blow-pipe  first  was 
dipped  into  one  color  and  then  into  another.  The  result  was  that 
the  bubble  blown  was  one  color  inside  and  another  outside — it  was 
opened  up  as  usual  on  the  flat  sheet.  This  process  in  white  and  red 
had  already  been  used  to  produce  ruby  glass ;  but  now  all  varieties  of 
combinations  were  made.  Brilliant  purples  were  produced  with  red 
and  blue;  orange,  with  red  and  yellow;  a  brilliant  green,  with  blue 
and  yellow,  and  so  on.  The  process  invented  in  the  early  fourteenth 
century  reached  its  full  development  during  the  fifteenth,  when  the 
number  of  coatings  showed  as  many  as  six  layers. 

The  transition  from  the  thirteenth  century  and  earlier  glass  to 
that  of  the  fourteenth,  with  its  architectural  canopy,  is  marked  by  such 
efforts  as  the  very  archaic  piece  herein  reproduced,  which  prepares 
the  way  for  the  fine  canopy  windows  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which 
in  turn  gave  way  before  the  Renaissance  influences  of  the  sixteenth, 
such  as  are  found  in  the  second  window  obtained  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum. 

The  steps  by  which  was  effected  the  transition  between  the 
mosaic-like  glass  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  with  a  rudi- 
mentary suggestion  of  architectural  border  and  Gothic  canopy,  to  the 
fourteenth  century  figure  in  its  Gothic  canopied  niche,  which  is 
described  as  a  sentry-box,  can  be  found  on  but  few  existing  windows. 
There  are  three  at  Fecamp,  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  the  Abbey  Church. 
Another  may  be  seen  in  the  northern  transept  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Amiens.  In  the  Fecamp  lancets,  although  the  glass  is  still  entirely 
mosaic,  the  architectural  feature  at  the  top  is  brought  down  the  sides 
of  the  figure  so  as  to  complete  the  sentry-box.    Of  course,  this  admits 

*Sherrill.     Loc.   cit  p.  69.     See  also   Henry  Adams — "Mont   St.   Michel   and 
Chartres." 
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no  more  light  than  do  regular  medallion  lancets.  But  the  enframing 
canopy  has  been  reached.  To  obtain  more  light,  after  this  the  figure 
in  its  canopied  framework  was  set  into  a  large,  plain  white  glass 
background.  In  time  rows  of  these  canopy-framed  figures  appeared 
across  the  window  and  finally  the  perfected  canopied  style  of  the 
fifteenth  century  was  evolved. 

The  earliest  "verrieres"  known  are  of  the  twelfth  century,  still 
preserved  in  the  Churches  of  St.  Maurice  and  St.  Pierre  and  the 
Cathedral  at  Chartres,  the  Cathedral  of  Bourges,  etc.  These  are 
distinguished  by  special  features.  The  first  windows,  in  all  likelihood, 
were  intended  only  as  decoration.  While  representing  pious  scenes 
and  holy  legends,  the  artist  cared  less  to  achieve  a  reproduction  from 
nature  than  to  create  a  translucent  mosaic  pleasing  to  the  eye.  This 
explains  why  in  later  examples,  although  the  design  and  execution  are 
incontestably  superior,  the  effect  produced  is  far  less  decorative. 

In  the  glass  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the  design 
and  execution  have  improved.  The  figures  are  drawn  with  taste  and 
care,  the  costumes  are  more  picturesquely  draped  and  stand  against  a 
varied  background.  If,  owing  to  the  doubling  of  the  glass,  the  palette 
of  the  painter  has  become  enriched  with  brilliant  tones  unknown  to 
the  preceding  period  and  of  increased  effect,  still  the  windows  of  this 
age  are  far  below  the  value  of  the  translucent  mosaic  windows  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  in  power  and  brilliance. 

The  sixteenth  century,  to  which  our  second  window  belongs, 
betrays  a  transformation  in  technique.  The  color  of  the  background 
has  been  sacrificed  to  the  modeling,  which  love  of  form,  notably  at 
the  time  of  the  Renaissance,  tends  to  exaggerate. 

Architecture,  besides,  interferes  with  the  composition  and  com- 
pletes, with  its  graceful  columns,  niches,  light  and  transparent  dais, 
the  long  lines  more  sober  and  virile  of  the  edifice.  But  all  this  mixture 
of  things,  instead  of  producing  a  happy  effect,  gave  rise  to  a  confusion 
of  contrasts.  We  may  point  out  that  the  backgrounds  of  landscapes 
framed  in  this  translucent  architecture,  repeated  in  grisaille  and 
executed  with  much  delicate  charm,  are  lost  on  the  spectators,  owing 
to  its  distance;  and  the  small  pictures  which  they  are  intended  to  em- 
phasize, owing  to  the  variety  of  standpoint,  too  often  present  the  aspect 
of  painful  distortion ;  this  explains  why  the  glass  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, in  which  the  painter's  talents  are  incontestably  superior,  charm 
the  eye  in  private  dwellings,  where  a  near  view  can  be  obtained,  but 
create  a  relatively  unsatisfactory  impression  in  the  great  naves,  where 
they  appear  at  long  range.  In  fact,  the  glass-painters  of  that  period 
committed  the  error  of  attempting  to  execute  in  glass,  copies  of  oil 
paintings  or  pictures  in  which  these  served  as  models.  It  was  impru- 
dent to  expect  a  good  effect  of  colors  to  be  seen  in  transparency  which 
were  produced  by  colors  meant  to  be  seen  through  reflection. 

The  same  error,  by  the  way,  was  fallen  into  by  the  artist- 
weavers  of  the  same  period.     Instead  of  making  their  own  designs, 
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as  did  the  weavers  of  the  Gothic  period,  who  naturally  adapted  them 
to  the  technique  in  which  they  were  to  be  executed,  took  their  cartoons 
from  paintings  of  great  artists  unfamiliar  with  the  mechanical 
requirements  of  weaving.  These  never  were  quite  so  satisfactory  as 
to  results,  as  were  the  earlier  tapestry-weavers. 

After  the  seventeenth  century  colored  glass  windows,  both  in 
churches  and  dwellings,  ceased  to  be  in  honor.  These  admirable  works 
of  art  were  replaced  with  white  glass.  Instead  of  the  mysterious 
chiaro-oscuro  so  characteristic  of  the  mediaeval  cathedral,  crude  light 
was  admitted  through  enormous  bays.  Only  the  romanticist  reaction 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century  and  the  archaic  revival  at  its  close 
reinstated  to  some  extent  the  fashion  of  stained  glass,  but  very  differ- 
ent from  the  magnificent  ancestral  work. 

The  time  had  long  passed  when  the  glass-makers  under  the  ancient 
regime  were  "gentlemen"  who  could  blow  and  manufacture  glass.* 

In  Venice,  as  early  as  1383,  glass  work  had  been  declared  a  "noble 
art"  by  the  "Council  of  Ten,"  and  the  public  saw  in  it  a  stepping- 
stone  to  higher  rank.  Originally,  however,  the  number  of  privileged 
glass-making  families  was  limited.  In  Normandy  at  first  only  four 
families  were  priviledged;  and  their  descendants  continued  until  the 
Revolution.  In  Lorraine  there  were  also  four  families  who  had 
exclusive  rights — so  exclusive,  indeed,  that  in  1516  one  of  their  mem- 
bers, having  employed  an  apprentice,  was  denounced  to  the  Duke,  who 
reminded  the  "Verriers"  that  in  his  domains  "none  could  teach  the 
trade  unless  to  such  as  belonged  to  their  male  heirs,  legimately 
proved  by  marriage,  under  penalty  of  perjury,  arbitrary  fine  and  of 
incurring  the  indignation  of  the  Prince  and  his  successors." 

In  this  case  the  reason  for  this  exclusiveness  will  be  found  in  the 
responsibility  incurred  by  these  artisans,  owing  to  the  exceptional 
privileges  granted  them  and  the  abuses  to  which  they  might  have  led. 

The  charter  of  the  glass-makers,  signed  in  1448  by  Jean  de  Cal- 
abre  for  his  father,  King  Rene,  shows  that  the  glass-makers,  estab- 
lished for  the  requirements  of  their  industry  in  the  midst  of  forests 
belonging  to  the  Prince,  had  the  right  to  cut  down  all  the  wood 
necessary  for  their  work  and  also  all  the  ferns  required  for  the 
manufacture  of  soda.  They  also  had  certain  rights  to  pigs,  to  hunt 
game  within  certain  limits  around  those  establishments,  and  to  fish 
in  the  streams.  They  were  exempted  from  all  taxes,  subsidies  of  all 
duties  connected  with  billeting,  troops,  etc.  They  were  allowed  to 
transport  their  wares  wherever  they  pleased  free  without  being  called 
upon  to  pay  any  costs  of  transportation  or  duties  or  imposts  of  any 
kind. 

Similar  privileges  were  granted  in  other  parts  of  the  realm. 


*Savary.  Vol.  Ill,  col.  1189.  "Far  from  this  work  being-  derogatory, 
it  is  a  sort  of  title  of  nobility,  and  one  cannot  even  be  admitted  to  it  without 
having  been  proved." 

This  was  a  privilege  which  the  kings  had  granted  with  a  view  to  enabling 
the  poor  nobility  to  subsist,  up  till  this  time  it  has  suffered  no  alteration,  and  it 
might  be  well  if  other  manufacturers  enjoyed  such  a  prerogative. 
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The  "Registres  de  la  Taille"  of  1292,  as  quoted  by  that  very  high- 
est and  most  accurate  authority,  Havard  Dictionaire  de  l'Ameuble- 
ment,  Vol.  IV.,  mentions  no  less  than  fourteen  "Verriers"  established 
in  Paris.  In  the  following  century  there  was  a  street  in  Paris  known 
as  "Rue  de  la  Verrerie,"  so  named,  not,  as  has  been  said,  because 
drinking  glasses  were  made  there,  but  because  there  were  manufac- 
tured stained  glass  windows.  Guillaume  de  Metz,  in  his  "Descrip- 
tion de  Paris,"  p.  73,  speaks  of  la  "Voire,"  where  they  made  glass 
windows  (Voirie  ou  Ton  fait  Voirieres). 

M.  M.  Lespinasse  et  Bornoardo,  in  their  preamble  preceding  their 
edition  of  "Le  Livre  des  Mestiers"  of  Boyleaux,*  express  surprise 
at  not  finding  in  a  work  so  complete  any  trace  of  an  industry  in  full 
activity.  But  Havard  explains  this  anomaly  by  the  fact  that  window- 
makers,  although  in  contracts  and  receipts  and  enactments  of  the 
time  were  known  as  "Verriers"  (glass-makers)  probably  belonged  to 
the  great  guild  of  "imagiers  peintres,"  with  whom  their  relations 
were  close.  The  sellers  of  house  utensils,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
connected  with  traders  in  crockery  or  peddled  their  wares,  as  seen  in 
old-time  illustrations,  and  escaped  classification  for  lack  of  a  fixed 
residence,  while  the  window-makers  living  in  or  near  forests  were 
placed  outside  all  general  regulations. 

In  bringing  these  brief  notes  to  a  close  I  should  like  to  render 
justice  to  a  man  of  whom  little  good  is  known.  In  looking  up  the 
above  information,  I  came  across  a  passage  referring  to  Philip  II  of 
Spain,  who  has  not  left  many  tender  memories.  Therefore  it  may 
be  worthwhile  to  perpetuate  the  record,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  novelty, 
that  in  his  war  against  France  in  1557,  when  during  a  prolonged  and 
valiant  defense  of  the  French  his  army  was  besieging  St.  Quentin,  he 
ordered  his  artillery  to  avoid  hitting  the  Great  Church  !t 

S.  Y.  S. 


*Etienne  Boyleaux,  Prevot  de  Paris,  under  Louis  IX,  died  about  1269 — 
established  a  good  police  in  Paris,  reduced  taxes  and  regulated  them  as  under  the 
farming  provosts  they  were  levied  into  confreries  or  brotherhoods  (guilds) 
giving  them  rules.  The  statutes  of  these  regulations,  known  as  the  Book  of 
Trades  (Livre  desmesteers)  was  printed  first  in  Paris  by  Depping  (1  vol. 
quarto  in-4,  1837).  Among  the  unpublished  documents  of  French  History 
(Documents  Inedits  de  l'Histoire  de  France.)  His  statue  decorates  the  facade 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Paris. 

fThe  town  fell  on  St.  Lawrence's  day  of  that  year,  and  so  great  a  victory 
did  Philip  II  deem  it  that,  as  the  legend  has  it,  he  ordered  the  palace  of  the 
Escurial  to  be  built  in  Commemoration  thereof  in  the  shape  of  a  gridiron — one 
hardly  looks  to  Philip  II  for  civilized  warfare.  Yet  the  contrast  with  what  we 
have  just   been   through   is   obvious. 
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JOhn  Houfman, Upholfterer,  in  Marker  Srrrer,  Philadelphia, 
leaving  off  Trade  and  going  for  England,  will  fell  what 
Goods  he  has  very  reafonable;  contiftiag  chiefly  of  Stand- 
ing Bedsj  Feather-Beds,  Quilts,  Blankets,  Scurfs  for  Cur- 
tains, Chairs,  Looking- glaftes,  Couches,  fac.  All  Perfor.s 
indebted  to  him  are  defired  to  come  and  mike  up  their 
Accounts,  and  thofe  who  have  any  Demand  00.  him  may 
come  and  fettle  the  lame. 

AMER.  WEEKLY    MERCURY 

G>/[Ar/\7Z?L 

VERY  good  Red  Leather  Chairs,  the  neweft  Fafhion> 
bine  f,<tadersBed-  Licks,  and  fundry  other  Euro- 
pean Goods,  and  likewife  Cinamon,  at  a  very  realona- 
ble  Rates,  and  choice  Nero-England  Hopps,  and  very 
goed-Beavour  Hats,  and  Silk-Stockings  to  be  fold  by  Pe~ 
ter  Baynim,  living  at  the  lower  End  of  Front-flreet* 
PENNSYLVANIA  GAZETTE 

t/ £0/172.9 

Vuy  ^nod  Red  LrJther  Chairs  t^e  newefi  Fafhion  ;  fine 
hljndcrj  Ced  Ticks,  and  (undrv  othei  Europua  GtxIi 
JIKewifr  Cinnamon  at  a  vety  reafonable  Rate.  ar,d  choice  New. 
Englmd  Hops,  good  Eeavei-Hjis,  aod  S-lk-^n.ckins  to  b* 
5old  by  ftttt  butn(cnt  living  at  the  Lowcr-tid  ot  Froac. 
firect. 

AMER.  WEEKLY    MERCURY 
3/13/1729 

LISBON  Sale  at  Eighteen  Pence  per 
fiuthel  by  the    Hundred   Bulhcl,    Imported   in  civ. 
Bngfc  Mary,  at  Dickinfon's  VVhartf.     To  be  Sold  by 

Peter  Baynton 

AMER.  WEEKLY    MERCURY 
11/4-/1731 


pETER  BJTN70N  at  the  lower  End 

J-  ot  b  lont-Srreet,  Selh  all  fom  of  Led" Sugax,  is  Lon- 
don-Double, New-England  Double  and  Midline 
c?V.  Cheaper  than  at  any  time  hereioforc,  aod  will  allow 
fix  Months  or  more  Credit  to  any  -Sbbihncial Purchaftf. 
The  faid  Hapten  has  Train  Oyl  to  It  11,  and  fundry  Euror- 
lan  jnd  Welt  India  Goods,  very  Cheap 
\/Ery  good  Englim  Red  Leather,  dfb  eboke&igk* 
\      Peaie.  to  be  Sold  by  the  Printer  hereof 

AMER.  WEEKLY    MERCURY 
^-/29/IT3l 


gLit  or  Rod  IRON  for  Nails    and   other 

Ufes,  of  all  Sizes,  to  be  fold  by  Peter  Baynton,  at  4;  s. 
per  C  Cafti,  or  43 1.  6  d.  perC.  fix  Months  Credit.  Like- 
wife  Red  Leather  Chairs,  Whale  Oil,  Whalebone,  and 
fundry  other  Goods  at  reafonuble  Rates. 

PENNSYLVANIA  GAZETTE 
9/9/1731 


pETER    BAYNTON  gives  Notice  to  a 

Perfont  that  have  any  Accounts  open  again/9  him,  that  they  con 
end  fettle  ivith  him  ;  and  thofe  that  are  indebted  to  him  are  defrl 
to  pay  him  forthwith  or  they  ixiill  be  proceeded  again/}  as  the  Lot 
/'reels,  he  purpofing  to  depart  the  Province  in  a  -very Jhort  Time. 

Philad.  July  19.   1739. 

PENNSYLVANIA  GAZETTE 
7/l<3/IT3g 

WH  E  R  E  A  S  Job  Adams,  Upholder; 
lately  arriii 'd  from  London,  tec  in  Front-ftreerwJT 
the  Croocked- Billet;  makes  and  fells  all  Sorts  of  Upholder1. 
Goods,  tit  feds  end  Bedino.  Eafy  Chairs,  Settees,  Squabs  am 
Couches,  Wmio-Ji-)>eat  Cujbhns  Rujpa  Leather  Chairs,  vitl 
all  Sert  1  vf  Upholders  Gotdi,  at  reafonable  Rate' 

AMER.  WEEKLY    MERCURY 
5/18/1732, 

CA  N E  Chairs  of  all  Sorts  made  after  the. 
hfi  &°  mvoeft  Fcjbion  ,  old  Chairs  caned  Or  Holes  mended  {if 
not  gone  too  far)  at  reafonable  fates,  by  Nicholas  Gale,  next  to  thi 
Sign  of  the  Pewter  P Utter  in  Front-Street,  Philadelphia. 

PENNSYLVANIA  GAZETTE 
<oJZ7/\T3A 

GEORGE     MILLER,  Joiner, 

In  Chejlnut  Street  next  Door  to  the  Dolphin, 

GIVES  Notice,  that  he  is  about  t 
leave  oft' his  Trade,  and  has  a  Quantify  of  Joioc 
Work,  as  Chiirs,  Tables,  Desks,  Cherts  of  Drawers,  kct 
dilpofe  of,  and  will  fell  them  very  reafonably.  As  it 
feveral  Negro  Women  who  can  both  Wafh  and  Sew,  it 
fit  for  Family  Bufinefs. 

PENNSYLVANIA  GAZETTE 
3/ZI/1737 

THIS  IS  TO  C  E  RT I  FT, 
"7//  4T  Mr.  Joieph  Claypoole,  Joyner,  has 
left  off  his  Trade  ;  and  has  given  his  Stock  and  Im- 
plement! of  Trade  to  his  Son  the  Subjcrtbtr,  who  has  Re- 
moved from  his  Shop  in  JValnut-Street,  to  the  foyners- 
Arms  in  Second-Street,  near  the  Propriettr's  ;  where  all 
Perfons  may  be  fupplied  with  all  Sorts  of  Furniture  of  the 
bejl  Fajhion  ;  as  Defis  of  all  Sorts,  Chcfls  of  Drawers  of 
all  Sorts,  Dining  Tables,  Chamber  Tables,  and  all  Sorts  of 
Tea  Tables  and  Sideboards  ;  he  having  the  largejl  and 
tide  ft  Stock  of  Timber,  of  the  Produce  of  this  Country  and 
the  Weft-Indies,  of  any  in  this  Province,  fome  of  which 
having  been  in  Piles  near  25  Tears  ;  he  has  liiewife  a  Par- 
eel  of  choice  curPd  Maple  ;  and  a  large  Parcel  of  choice 
IVoadfor  Bed/ieads,  and  a  fine  Sortmeht  of  the  bejl  and 
ntweji  fajhioned  Brafs  IVork  Furniture,  laiJy  Imported 
_/r»m  London.  Josiah  Clavpoolb. 

Philad.  May  22.    1738. 

PENNSYLVANIA  GAZETTE 
5/18/H38 


LUNKET     FEEESQN,     Uphol- 

STEHER,  latc'y  from  ,Lc- ndsn  assd  Dublin,  at  the -Sign 
of  the  Eafy  Chair,  ne:;r  Mr.  Harrikcus  in  O-cfout-Screet ; 
makes  aii  Kinds  of  UpLoIflerers  Work  r.fer  the  bef^:  Man-J 
ncr :  Where  any  Perfon  r.uy  be  furniPa*tf  with  Feathers,  B...1* 
ticks,  Blankets,  Sacking-Bottoms,  C5\.  ct  ti;e  moil  ieaiu:r.L>.e 
Kates. 

PENNSYLVANIA  GAZETTE 
8/1/1139 

C^Hoice  Live-Gecfe  Feathers,  to  be  Sold 
J  by  Plunket  Fleejon,  Uphol fterer,  at  the  eafy  Chair  in. 
C,hefnnt-  Street,  near  Mr.  Hamilton's;  likewife  Sea  Beds,  curled 
Hair  ManafTes,  Sacking  Bottoms,  all  kind  of  UphoMtcrer'j 
Work,  done  leal'onably.  N  B.  Any  Perfon  havin»  fuel, 
Feathers  to  fell,  may  apply  tothefaid  Fieefon 

PENNSYLVANIA  GAZETTE 
7/3/  HAO 

Alaae  and  to  be  fold  by    Phmket  Flee/on, 
at  the  eafy  Chair,  in  Chcfmit- Street. 

SEveral  Sorts  of  good  Chair-frames, 
black  and  read  leather  Chairs,  finifhed  cheaper  than  any- 
made  here,  or  imported  from  Bolton,  and  in  Cafe  of  any 
defects,  the  Bye*  (hall  have  them  made  good  ;  an  Advan- 
tage nut  to  be  had  in  the  buying  Bofton  Chairs,  bef.des  the 
Damage  they  receive  by  the  Sra  :  Good  live  Geefe  Fa- 
thers, Sea  beds,  bed  bottoms  of  good  Dack  at  20/,  and  all 
kinds  of  Upholfterers  Work  done  alter  tfebeft   manner. 

N.  B.     He  has  a  neat  japaa'd   CbeC  «t  D»v.ers  to  be 
■ftld  Cheap. 

PENNSYLVANIA  GAZETTE 
9/2  3/1  T>^ 

PLUNKET   FLEESON, 

Upholjierer,    at   the  Eafy -Chair,  in  Chef- 
nut -St  reel,  Philadelphia, 

KNowing  that  People  have  been 
often  difappointedandimpos'duponby  Malter  Chair 
Makers  in  this  City,  to  the  Prejudice  of  his  Part  of  that 
ftufinefs,  by  Encouraging  the  Importation  of  Bolton 
Chairs,  Has  ingaged,  and  for  mary  Months,  employed 
feveral  the  belt  Chair-makers  in  the  Province,  to  the 
End  he  m;ght  have  a  Sortment  of  Choice  Walnut  Chair 
Frames  ,  Give?  Notice  that  he  now  Jias  a  great  Variety 
'  of  the  newfft  »od  belt  Falhions,  ready  made,  whereby 
a'l  Perfons  who  want,  may  be  (upply'd  without  Danger 
o  Difappointment  or  Impofition,  at  the  mod  reafonable 
Rites  ;  and  Maple  Chairs  as  cheap  as  from  Bolton. 
Alio  Feathers;  Feather  Beds,  Bed  Bottoms,  Sea  Beds, 
&c. Ready  Money    for  Horfe  Hair  and  Cow  Tails. 

PENNSYLVANIA  GAZETTE 
(o/ 14-/ 1 74.4- 

r-i  RUM  S,  Coiouis  and  C/.-tooch-boxes,  rmde,  and  Drums 
/  new  headed  and  repaired  by  PLUNKET  FLEE 
S  O  N,  LSholflerer,  at  the  Eafy  Chair,  the  Corner  of  Fourth- 
firtet,  in  Chefiiiut  ftreet,  who  continues  to  make  all  Kinds  ot  Up- 
liolfterers  Work,  Chain  and  Joyneis  work.,  in  the  beft  manner 
and  ncweft  lafhion,  at  the  moft  reaf.nable  rates j  fells  choke  live 
geefe  feahers  cheap,  fta  beds,  bed  bottoms,  India  pictures,  tic    § 

PENNSYLVANIA  GAZETTE 
Z/l8/n55 


PIKE  HEADS,    Hilberd-heads,    Drums  and  Colours,    fci 
fomple.tly  lurmfhinga  Company  of  Foot,   may  be  hid  :;i(2- 
nablyof  PLUNKET     FLEE  SON,  in  Fj.,iI  ■/)■■:. .', 

PENNSYLVANIA  GAZETTE 
8/7/1155 

M  A  D  E     and     SOLD 

Ey  Rzberi  Barton,  near  the  Post-Off  ice  in  Fhiladcfyhia, 
at  the  moft  reafonable  Rate;, 

WAlnut,  Mohogony,  Eafy,  Clofe-Ilool  and  Ship  -  Chairs, 
and  Stools,  Couches  and  Settees,  Backgammon  Tables, 
with  Men,  Boxes,  and  Dies.  Who  has  a  likely  Negro  Woman 
fit  for  i  own  or  Country  Bufinefs,  with  a  Child  about  one  Year 
and  m,  half  old,  todifpofeof.  Alfo  right  good  Neatsfoot  Oyl 
for  Coach  and  Chaife  Leather  and  Harncfles  to  fell  reafonably 
by  the  Gallon  or  larger  Quantity. 

PENNSYLVANIA  GAZETTE 
8/9/ IT  33 

Notice  is  hereby  given 

TH  AT  Robert  Barton  is  removed  from  Market  - 
Street  to  the  Hcufe  that  C'pt  Thoiras  Lhylt.. lately  liv'd  in,  ofpofite  ti 
BLck-Hcrje  Alley  tn  Seeond.-Street  s  Where  all  P.erfim  tray  he  fupflfd  tuitU 
a/1  Sorts  of  Walnut  Chairs  and  Cabinet  Wak  at  the  moft  Reafcr.ahle  Rates. 

PENNSYLVANIA  GAZETTE 
10/23/174,0 

PETER    HALL,    Upholftcrcr,    in 

Chefnut-Strccr, 

MAkes-  all  Sorts  of  Beds,  Chairs,  or 
any  othtr  Furniture  fit  for  atiy  liottfi  :  A!Ji 
wit  teach  any  Per  fin  to  draw  Druugbtt  in  aj/.crt  V'tye 
for  Flourishing  or  Embroidering,  at  tie  mcjl  ret  finable 
Rare  i. 

N.  B.  Said  Hall  bat  afo  Drums  fit  for  Sea  or  Lar-d. 

PENNSYLVANIA  GAZETTE 
4-/47174-5 

JAMES     WHITE, 

Upholftertr  and  Undertaker,  lately  arrived  from  London, 

MAKES  all  foit6  of  furniture  for  btds,  window  curtiir\i, 
either  fefloon  or  plain,  all  forts  of  chair",  eirher  French  or 
India  back,  fofa't,  fettees  and  ftttee-beds,  feather-beds,  msttraiTci, 
and  all  other  forts  of  houfhold  furniture,  after  the  neweft  tafle,  ei- 
ther in  the  Chinefe  or  Venetian,  likewife  paper  hanging!  put  up, 
fo  ai  not  to  be  affecled  by  the  hotteft  weather  ;  aifo  funerals  fur- 
nifhed,  and  /hjouds  ready  made,  pink'd  is  in  London,  or  plain  and 
plaited,   and  meets, 

N,  B.  He  either  finds  materials,  or  will  make  up  ladies  or 
gentlemens  own,  curTa  and  robings  to  ladiei  gbwns,  &c.  pink'd  a/- 
ter  the  neweft  falliion.  He's  to  be  fpoke  with,  at  prefent,  at  Mrt. 
Bedford's,  oppofite  Mr.  Tenant's  new  Church,  in  Third-ftreer, 
any  time  from  ten  in  the  morning,  till  night  ;  and  fome  patterns  of 
papers  to  be  feen  as  abo?efaid.  ^J 

PENNSYLVANIA  GAZETTE 
7/4/1754 


To  be  fold  by  Thomas  Maule,    joiner,    in  Front-flreet, 
a  little  above  the  Bank   Meetmg-houfe, 

]>,  /TOit  forts  of  joiners   work,    ail  kinds  of 

j.VjL  brafs  handles  and  dtaps  f»r  cherts  of  drawers,  ar.d 
delks,  and  tea  cherts,  fundry  forts  of  draw  luck?,  brafs 
and  iron  iea-t3ble  locks,  brafs  defk  locks  and  hini.es,  brals 
and  leather  cartors,  brafs  rings  for  doors,  brat  deck  pins, 
bra(j  egg  nobbs,  locks  and  latches,  coffin  bandies  and 
fcrews,  half  inch  walnut  boards,  cheft  locks,  hinges,  dove- 
tail h;nges,  rule  joint,  table  hinges,  and  fcrews  of  lundty 
forts,  Urge  and  fmall,  plain  iions,  chelcls  and  gouces,  jd 
4-d  6d  8d  lod  and  loi  nail<,  farti  pullies,  4-d  lprigr,  gimlets, 
augers,  center  bus,  camels  hair,  varnifh,  brufhes,  (ur.d'y 
forts  of  files,  chalk ,  aitimory,  hne  fjlr,  ard  chi-cola  e. 

PENNSYLVANIA  GAZETTE 

To  bt  fold,  by 

T  H  0  MA  S     MA  U  L  E, 

At  the  6go  at  the  Crota-cut-Saw,  nm   the    Englrtl  Church,  la 
Second  fbeet,  Philadelphia. 

IRON  dripping-pani,  fteel,  Tlz„,  anvi.'i,  bofi  ind  itoo  wire, 
frying  pips,  Englifh  iron  pott,  hi-ifs  lotki  fnr  ddki,  2,  3,  4, 
6,  8,  10,  12,  and  2od.  naili,  2,  3  4,  c,,  6,  >nd  8d.  fprlga, 
(liudr;  forte  of  fidlery,  white  tinned  tacks,  br>l>  crude  mils,  2, 
3.  ind+d.  trunk  mill,  2,  3,  and  4d.  clout  sails,  2,  3,  4,  tnd 
tu).  round  htided  mill,  3,  4,  and  6d.  fcupper  null,  cheft  lockl, 
tuadlea  and  hingei,  H  tod  H  L.  hinges,  and  dovetail  ditto,  iul»- 
joiflt  hiugci,  ind  foren,  brafa  dtflc  and  piof>eft  hingai,  ftrsp  and 
T  hiogca,  bull  handlca  tnd  fcutcheoni,  brafs  and  iron  cloik  pint, 
br#<s  ink-pots,  ind  fountlin  peal,  brafi  ind  iron  computet,  i-oa 
families,  ccffiii  handlei  and  fcrcwi,  filve<'d  and  it  kcr'd  furniturt 
for  cofBni,  brafs  kettlti,  tea  kettles,  chifing  d  fhes,  warming 
pam,  Englifh  quilt  bottles,  and  corkt,  dnwinp  knivei,  table 
Icoiws  lod  finks,  pittol  capp'd  and  cot  trio  knives,  fell  htft 
panknives,  and  Barlow's  ditto,  butchera  knivei,  common  and 
fine  fcifTan  and  (heart,  nurs  and  lancets  horle  flesms,  ch  (Till  ind 
gou|ei,  broad-axes,  adzes,  hammers,  plain  irons,  surer*,  gim- 
bJcti,  tip  Ind  bung  borers,  center  and  limbic  b.ti,  cfiiiTdi,  fun, 
hooki  aod  long  bits  for  turneri,  fundry  forts  of  tits,  nips,  fifh 
linei  and  pulliei,  chilk  lines,  plate  bolts,  and  round  ditto,  fire 
fho»eli  ind  tongi,  bellows,  chimney  hooks,  csndlefticks,  pu  lifi- 
td,  plain  and  jipioned  fnunS-ts,  knitting  needles,  key  rings,  watch 
ci>iiniK  and  firings,  fhoemakeia  h.romers,  knives  and  •  wlblides, 
pioceri,  supper*,  taefci  ind  punches,  mirking  irons,  n/hing  honki 
lints,  (ctti  of  letter*  to  ftatr-p  with,  mens  ind  womeni  thimblei, 
needlei  iad.pini .  (pefticlea,  thumb  latches,  and  bnfs  knob'd 
ditto,  bull  kaob'd  locks,  fto'ck  and  driw  locks,  and  gun  locks, 
padfockt,  law-mill  fawi,  whip  and  troii-co*  fawi,  band  panoal, 
teniot,  fifh,  dovetail  md  corr.pifi  fawi,  fiw  pistes  for  frimei, 
fawlcti,  Englifh  glue,  clo.kcife  freezes,  hingei  end  locks, 
toffee  tnlHs,  box  »nd  fiat  ife-ns,  carta  combs  ind  bcrfe  brudei  two 
footro1*!,  fnuffitjd  tobaico  boxes,  krimftone,  illom,  copperai, 
■jldder  logwood,  fu6ick,  ind  redwood,  fweet  oil,  linfeed  oil,  yeU 
low  oaker,  red  lead,  piufuian  blu»,  verdigreafe,  white  lead,  Ian- 
oifiiwaite,  fpaoilh  brown,  chalk,  broidcloths,  (h.loon,  timmy, 
cimblet,  fcirlet,  flowered,  white  in*  I'riprd  flannels,  1  Isree  .  f- 
f.,rtment  of  buttoni  and  rr.ohur,  tfJKad  and  Ck,  61k  ind  h.ir, 
cambiick  and  lawn,  holland  and  lines,  check  linen,  writing  p.. 
per.  fpelling- books  royal  primmers  impro  ed  teftimenti,  nut- 
mei«,  cm  mon,  m.ce.  cloves,  indigo,  ruh  lkins,  fla4  pum,  .. 
Hon,..  ^      «c  Tbc.SW. 

PENNSYLVANIA  GAZETTE 
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A1/"HEREAS  one  John  Emmery,  by  Tidde 

a  Cabinet-maker,  went  from  England  in  the  Year 
1725  to  the  Weft  Indies,  and  from  thence  to  fome  of  the 
Northern  Colonies :  This  is  to  inform  him,  if  he  ba  living, 
that  he  upy  apply  to  the  Printer  of  this  Paper,  and  be  ia* 
formed  of  something  to  his  Advantage. 

PENNSYLVANIA  GAZETTE 
7/8/113, 


This  is  to  give  Notice, 

q"HAT  Johs  Boyd,  of  Philadelphia, 

*  earftatrr,  (if  Heal'b  f  emits)  will  have  a  large  S^anr 
r:j  of  Doer-Cafes,  jj/tneUzo-Cafei  ioirb  Sbvitcrs  andSajbts, 
f.t  for  titbtr  Stone,  Brirt  cr  Frame  Hi-Jes  ;  any  Ptrj'i*  may  be 
isffiiedteitb  whet  £>uacritf  be  metj  ba-ve  Ocrajionfcr,  erfim* 
'frprtft»ttbat  is  already  fimjbtd,  in  Murket-ftreetySpfofite  the 
fin  of  the  Cvnefaye-viazxtn ,  on  readable  Rates,  by  in, 
J*    J  J%  **    '  ;     ]OKN    BOYD, 

PENNSYLVANIA  GAZETTE 

Z/\0/\lAr\ 

FRANCIS     T  RUMBLE, 

Cabinet  and  chair-maker,  &c.  at  the  Ggn  of  the  ScrtMie,  m 
Front- ftreet,  near  the  New-market  Wharff,  on  Society  H'B* 
Phil.celphia,  makea  and  fella  the  following  goods  in  mobojioy, 
walnut,  cherry-tree,  mipple,  &cc.  viz. 

SCRUTORES,  bureaus,  flidine-'preffes,  chefh  of  driweii  of 
various  forts,  breakfall  tables,  Bining  tables,  tea  tables,  ia4 
card  tall::  ;  alfo  cabin  tables  and  ftools.  Chairs  of  all  forti  j  fiK& 
at  fef.irti,  eafy  chairs,  aim  chairs,  parlour  chairs,  chamber  chain, 
clofe  chaiu,  and  toucher,  caiv'd  or  plain;  bedfteado  aDd  facking 
bntt'imi,  clock  cafes,  corner  cuphasrds,  tea  cherts,  tea  boardi,  but- 
tle boardr,  &c.  &c.  Likewife  all  forts  of  cabinet  furniture,  at  red- 
fonable  rates. 

N.  B.  A  great  affortment  of  the  above  goods  being  ready  made, 
after  the  neweft  fafhions,  any  perfon  may  be  fuppHed  irximediatejj, 
or  on  very  fhort  notice. 

PENNSYLVANIA  GAZETTE 
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EDWARD     W  E  T  M  A  N, 

UPHOLSTERER, 

At  the  fien  of  the  Royal  Bed,  the  Comer  of  Ch-flnut  and  Second 
Street!,  Philadelphia,    nuke?  all  Kinds  of  Upnolflcier's  Work, 

FURNITURE  for  bed!  and  window  curtains,  e,:her 
teftoon  or  plain,  (tuffs  all  k.no<  of  fettee.,  and  feltee  beds,  ea- 
fy chain,  couches  and  chan  bottom'  ei-h-r  of  li.k,  worBed  or  fa- 
ther, likewile  feather  beds,  nsutalics,  cairn  flool.,  and  put!  up  pa- 
per hangings  in  the  nearert  manner  ,  he  alio  mikti  u.-nbrelloes  fiii- 
tablefottbcf'jn,  and  mends  ihofe  lor  bad  vcal^r  He  will  either 
find  material!  furrabie  lot  the  above  mentioned  furniture,  or  wi.l 
make  up  ladies  and  gent. tmen!  o»n  ,  he  lifceaife  tan  fupply  perfor.i 
with  all  ions  ol  j,, nets  woilt  ,  thofc  ladle,  and  fcntlcmen  who 
pleafe  to  favour  nun  witn  their  cultum,  nuv  ccici  d  on  having 
their  furnituie  made  up  in  the  neatcil  ami  neweft  lilriions.and  with 
immediate  difpatcb,  at  the  molt  reafonao.e  r.tes,  by  their  mod 
obedient  humb  c  lei  vai.r, 

EDWtRD    W  E  Y  M  A  N. 
irj.    NOTICE.!  hereby  Enti:  to  the  tanners,  and  others, 
who  have  cows  tails,  ot  hoifcs  mines  and  tails  to  dilpofe  of,  that  ia.d 
Weyman  gives  tnebefl  pucefor  thole  f.itiol   hair,     7  be.  Q  5> 

PENNSYLVANIA  GAZETTE 
SAMUEL    POWELL, 

Brafs-Founder,  at   the  Three  Brad  Cocks,   in    Second  iheei,    near 
fwlTsltas  (or  Race>ilreet, 

MAKES  aod  mends  a  1  forts  of  brafs  cocks,  wholefale  or 
retail,  mail  brajTea,  brafs  fuckers  and  chs'tnbeji  far  pumps, 
itc.  He  has  likewife  to  fell,  a  convenient  three  ftory  houle,  will 
mulled,  oppolite  the  Reform'd  Church,  in  SaOafrae-ftieet,  now  in 
the  tenure  of  Ifaac  Roberts.  Alfo  a  three  ftory  boufe  in  faid  fti«t, 
with  a  two  ftoiy  kitchen,  and  good  **ork  uY>p  and  cellar  under  It, 
convenient  for  a  cooper,  being  the  houfe  where  William  Nixon 
lately  nv'd.  And  a  two  ftory  brick  tenement,  with  a  good  wain 
houfe  and  work  (hop,  pleafantly  fr.uated  m  Bread-ftrcet,  commo-.,y 
called  Moravian  Alley,  There  is  to  he  |0,d  at  faid  place  corses  by 
(he  bag  orgrofs,  fine  brafs  wire  6evca,  Whatechaoei  needle*,  and 
Wefton's  fnuff  by  the  bottle  or  dozen. 

N.  B.  There  are  at  faid  Powell's  feveral  fans,  which  Peter  Knoi- 
ton  nad  to  new  mount  (when  here)   the  owners  are  defaied  to  corr.e 
and    pay  charges,   and  take  them  away  j    and  if  not  taken  away  in 
Iwo  months,  they  will  be  fold  to  pay  the  ejepence.     ^(53.  Tbc. 
Philadelphia,   June  16.   1755* 
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Colonial  Craftsmen  of  Pennsylvania 

FOR  several  years  the  writer  has  collected,  from  the  early  news- 
papers and  other  sources,  data  concerning  the  early  craftsmen 
of  this  Commonwealth.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Museum 
it  is  now  proposed  to  publish  from  time  to  time  in  the  Bulletin  photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  these  advertisements. 

While  the  work  of  research  still  continues  it  is  thought  unwise 
by  reason  of  the  many  inquiries  to  withhold  the  publication  of  the 
information  collected  to  the  present  time,  but  we  wish  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  information  contained  in  the  following  pages  is 
partial  and  not  complete  because  all  the  newspapers  have  not  yet 
been  searched. 

It  is  expected  in  the  future  that  after  all  the  newspapers  have 
been  searched  to  1800  or  1825  to  republish  these  advertisements  in 
pamphlet  form,  properly  indexed  in  chronological  order,  and  the  pre- 
liminary work  has  been  undertaken  with  this  end  in  view. 

As  the  texture  of  the  paper  varies  practically  with  each  number 
of  our  early  news  sheets,  and  many  of  them  are  bound  closely  to 
the  edge,  the  reproductive  work  alone  has  become  a  task  of 
extreme  difficulty.  But  even  though  stained  with  age  and  yellowed 
by  time  they  are  the  only  record  that  remains  in  documentary  form 
of  the  high  state  reached  by  our  craftsmen. 

Our  earliest  newspaper  the  "American  Weekly  Mercury"  began 
publication  in  1719.  Previous  to  that  date  from  the  founding  of  the 
Commonweath  in  1682  to  the  publication  of  our  first  newspaper  in 
1719  we  have  only  the  wills  and  inventories  filed  in  the  Orphans  Court 
together  with  occasional  letters  and  documents  to  be  found  in  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere. 

As  many  of  the  following  advertisements  are  from  the  writer's 
private  collection,  it  is  requested,  in  view  of  the  proposed  publication 
in  pamphlet  form,  that  permission  be  obtained  from  the  Museum 
before  reproduction  of  these  are  undertaken  for  slides  or  other  work. 

The  Museum  will  be  glad  to  reply  to  all  letters  of  inquiry  and 
to  receive  information  concerning  the  early  Decorative  Arts. 

It  is  requested  that  all  communications  be  directed  to  "The 
Director,  The  Pennsylvania  Museum,  Department  of  Colonial  Crafts- 
men." 

The  writer  desires  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  for  the 
many  acts  of  courtesy  and  attention  from  the  officers  and  staff  of  the 
Library  Co.  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania as  well  as  permission  to  reproduce  records  found  in  their  files. 
Acknowledgement  should  also  be  made  of  the  work  of  the  late  William 
Kelby,  "Notes  on  American  Artists,"  at  present  being  published  by 
the  New  York  Historical  Society. 

Alfred  Coxe  Prime. 
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Japanese  Dramatic  Mask 

Occasionally  in  an  old  museum  a  discovery  is  made.  This  number 
of  the  Bulletin  illustrates  such  a  discovery ;  a  Japanese  dramatic  mask, 
dating  probably  from  the  late  Fujiwara  period  (A.  D.  894  to  1185). 

In  Japan  important  and  early  masks  are  largely  confined  to  the 
storehouses  of  the  oldest  temples  and  have  been  sealed  as  treasure  of 
the  Empire  (Kokuho)  ;  to  sell  one  is  a  prison  offense.  The  Imperial 
Household  Museum  at  Tokyo  is  the  repository  for  perhaps  thirty 
masks  of  the  very  first  importance,  dating  from  the  VIII  to  the  XV 
centuries,  often  representing  characters  no  longer  appearing  in  the 
semi-religious  Bugaku  and  No  dramas  in  which  they  were  formerly 
used.  A  few  others  can  be  seen  in  the  Imperial  Museums  of  Nara  and 
Kyoto.  These,  with  the  scattered  dozen  that  are  privately  owned, 
make  up  a  scant  fifty  of  the  earliest  type  recorded. 

Many  of  the  great  Japanese  feudal  families  have  collections  of 
fine  masks  made  by  craftsmen  of  the  clan  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. But  few  of  these  antedate  the  XVII  century;  and  after  that 
time  they  were  signed  by  the  sculptors  and  can  be  attributed  with 
reasonable  certainty. 

In  Europe,  Dr.  Fischer  of  Cologne  and  Dr.  Grosse  of  Berlin, 
secured  splendid  examples  by  XVII  and  XVIII  century  sculptors,  but 
no  single  early  example.  The  other  European  collections  have  not  been 
as  fortunate  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  Three  or  four  masks,  in  the  several 
hundreds  possessed  by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston,  are  on  the 
border  land  of  the  unknown  period  and  are  of  striking  power. 

This  Museum  possesses  but  five  Japanese  masks,  and  it  is  the 
more  extraordinary  that  two  from  the  five  prove  to  be  of  prime 
importance. 

The  one  shown  is  the  face  of  a  deity — possibly  of  Amida — who 
appears  in  two  of  the  No  dramas,  or  possibly  of  Kwannon,  who  appears 
in  at  least  one.  It  is  lacquered  over  wood,  but  the  gold  leaf  from  the 
surface  is  largely  worn  away.  In  the  forehead  is  set  a  crystal  backed 
by  some  red  material  to  give  it  color.  The  carefully  pleated  hair  is 
eked  out  by  the  use  of  kwanshitsu  (dried  lacquer)  ;  a  fact  which  twelve 
years  ago  would,  to  most  minds,  have  determined  its  period  as  previous 
to  the  X  century  almost  irrespective  of  stylistic  evidence.  Today, 
however,  we  realize  that  this  material  has  been  used  for  detail  to  some 
extent  through  all  the  ages,  and  can  be  employed  by  forgers  with  the 
utmost  success. 

Masks  now  being  forged  in  Japan  deceive  the  very  elect.  It  was 
a  fair  supposition  that  we  had  received  one  of  these  and  that  an 
original  of  such  great  importance  would  not  have  been  allowed  out  of 
the  country.  Even  the  fact  that  it  came  to  us  in  1902  would  not 
entirely  preclude  the  forgery  theory,  though  this  evil  trade  has 
achieved   its   greatest   success   in   sculpture    since   then.      The   most 


skeptical  student,  however,  is  finally  forced  to  admit  that  we  have 
here  a  genuine  example  of  great  rarity  and  of  undeniable  beauty. 

The  five-pointed  lacquered  leather  crown  is  an  unusual  feature 
and  conceivably  may  not  be  contemporary  with  the  wood.  On  it  are 
three  circles  and  two  half  circles  of  red  on  which  are  drawn  in  gold 
Sanscrit  characters.  Of  these  the  centre  character,  probably  the  most 
significant,  cannot  be  made  out  except  that  it  seems  not  to  be  the 
Sanscrit  A  representing  Amida.  The  red  of  the  background  and  the 
yellow  and  green  borders  to  the  crown  are  painted  in  mitsudaso — the 
true  oil  paint  so  rarely  used  in  the  East  except  for  the  decoration  of 
early  sculpture.  On  the  hair  are  traces  of  green  gunjo,  the  copper 
pigment  found  on  the  hair  of  the  very  earliest  Japanese  bronzes  that 
have  come  down  to  us. 

Concerning  the  date  of  this  mask  one's  first  opinions  and  final 
conclusions  are  the  same.  It  is  of  the  late  Fujiwara  period  (A.  D. 
894-1185)  or  the  early  Kamakura,  and  it  can  be  probably  determined 
to  be  of  the  middle  of  the  XII  century- 

During  the  X  and  XI  centuries  Chinese  T'ang,  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  Sung,  art  wras  digested  and  naturalized  by  Japan.  By  the  XII 
century  it  had  become  in  truth  the  perfect  expression  of  the  Japanese 
genius.  Painting  and  sculpture  and  the  decorative  arts  were  welded 
together  in  such  a  homogeneous  structure  that  the  Fujiwara  style  can 
never  be  mistaken  for  anything  else. 

That  this  mask  is  far  removed  from  the  work  of  Jogwan  and  the 
years  of  early  Fujiwara  is  proved  by  the  subtle  smoothness  of  its 
planes.  Every  line  shows  repression  and  understatement,  the  true 
Japanese  horror  of  the  gross  and  the  obvious. 

That  it  is  not  what  we  call  Kamakura  style  (though  possibly 
Kamakura  in  date)  is  demonstrable  by  its  lack  of  human  character, 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  suggestion  of  portraiture. 

The  great  Unkei  has  so  impressed  his  name  on  the  Kamakura 
period  that  we  are  too  apt  to  believe  that  much  work  of  that  time  was 
so  vigorous  and  as  protestant  as  his.  As  a  matter  of  fact  his  more 
conservative  contemporary  Kaikei  set  a  standard  of  conventions  which 
had  even  greater  effect  on  later  Japanese  sculpture.  It  took  greater 
genius  to  follow  the  rugged  Unkei  than  to  approximate  Kaikei's 
deliberate  beauty.  Lesser  men  chose  the  easier  alternative,  and  the 
result  is  the  spiritless  prettiness  of  late  Japanese  religious  sculpture. 

The  best  authenticated  sculptures  in  Japan  with  which  this  mask 
is  to  be  compared  are  the  Ichiji  Kinrin  at  Chusonji  monastery,  and 
the  group  of  five  seated  figures  in  Kongo  San  Mai  In  at  Koya  San. 
The  former  is  recorded  as  the  work  of  Unkei,  but  modern  criticism 
places  it  before  1185,  the  end  of  Fujiwara,  and  it  has  no  likeness  to 
what  we  know  of  his  work.  The  latter  group,  at  Mount  Koya,  falls 
into  the  tradition  of  the  end  of  the  Fujiwara  period  and  shows  a  really 
remarkable  likeness  to  our  example. 

For  the  developed  Kamakura  type  of  a  few  generations  later,  but 


still  in  the  Fujiwara  canonical  manner,  one  of  the  best  examples  is 
the  Eleven-Headed  Kwannon  of  Hokongoin  inscribed  with  a  date 
corresponding  with  the  year  A.  D.  1319.  All  the  planes  and  transi- 
tions are  more  obviously  expressed  than  in  the  work  of  Fujiwara 
artists ;  there  is  a  loss  of  refinement  from  sheer  fatness,  and  from  the 
broadening  of  the  cheeks  to  comfortable  proportions  and  the  flattening 
of  the  arched  eyebrows  to  a  more  deliberately  interesting  curve. 
Brilliant  as  it  is,  it  lacks  the  fine  simplicity  of  our  mask.  L.  W. 


Standard  in  the  Museum 

THE  old  and  quite  unnecessary  battle  persists.  Museum  Curators 
are  accused  of  ignoring  the  products  of  modern  artists  and  it  is 
believed  that  they  are  entirely  hypnotized  by  mere  antiquity. 

Let  us  declare  the  policy  of  this  Museum,  at  any  rate.  It  probably 
does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  other  instituions  nor  will  it 
run  counter  to  the  desires  of  the  thinking  public. 

Above  all  we  are  striving  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  arts  in 
America.  It  is  believed  that  this  object  can  best  be  obtained  by  the 
collection  and  display  of  objects  of  the  highest  standard  for  study 
and  for  casual  enjoyment. 

In  this  credo  nothing  is  said  about  antiquity,  nationality,  intrinsic 
value  or  rarity.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  we  are  prepared  to  make 
greater  sacrifices  (other  things  being  equal)  to  obtain  objects  of  great 
rarity  and  antiquity  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  must  be  secured 
when  occasion  offers  and  the  chance  may  never  come  again. 

The  staff  of  every  art  museum  is  constantly  on  the  alert  to  find 
modern  examples  of  merit  and  to  detect  the  influence  of  the  exhibition 
on  modern  artists  and  manufacturers.  That  they  are  often  criticised 
for  neglecting  modern  in  favor  of  ancient  art  arises  from  two  causes. 
First,  the  scarcity  of  the  old  makes  them  seize  with  avidity  on  it  when 
it  turns  up ;  second,  being  human,  they  sometimes  fall  into  a  rut  and 
almost  give  up  hope  of  finding  pre-eminently  beautiful  material  pro- 
duced by  living  designers.  To  fall  into  that  rut  is  to  stultify  oneself 
and  to  prove  that  the  improvement  of  standards  is  thought  to  be  hope- 
less. Obviously  the  temptation  to  believe  that  modern  productions 
are  invariably  inferior  to  ancient  is  great.  Time  and  unfamiliarity 
do  so  enhance  the  mediocre  that  it  is  become  lovely. 

Even  the  bad  things  of  great  age  have  an  allure  that  dignifies 
them.  And  certainly,  there  were  short  periods  in  some  lands  where 
life  and  art  seemed  inextricable ;  the  craftsman's  touch  seemed  inevi- 
tably fit  and  apt  to  his  material. 

To  secure  any  single  object  produced  within  the  limits  of  a  par- 
ticular sixty  years  in  Greece  is  to  find  a  treasure  to  inspire  modern 
designers  and  help  them  to  learn  something  of  that  same  sureness  and 
adequacy.     The  Far  East  too  had  such  golden  periods.     What  wonder 
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then  if  the  Curator  fails  for  a  moment  in  his  high  duty  of  discrimi- 
nation and  takes  refuge  in  the  period  where  he  knows  he  can  hardly 
fail? 

But  this  is  not  an  apology  for  such  a  weak-kneed  curator.  Unless 
he  is  pledged  to  the  archaelogical  point  of  view  or  to  the  preservation 
of  antiquities  he  must  be  alert  and  sensitive  to  the  most  modern  art. 
Behind  all  his  necessary  conservatism  and  carefully  cherished  and 
cultivated  distrust  he  should  at  heart  remain  a  progressive,  hospitable 
to  every  new  impulse  that  rings  true,  and  hoping  for  some  new  master, 
always  believing  that  his  struggle  for  high  standard  must  inevitably 
succeed.  L.  W. 


School  Notes 

THE  proposed  development  of  the  special  kinds  of  pottery  pro- 
moted by  the  School  is  now  made  possible  of  accomplishment 
through  the  will  of  Miss  Margaret  Baugh,  who,  as  a  memorial 
to  Doctor  Edwin  Atlee  Barber,  has  bequeathed  the  sum  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  for  this  purpose,  as  expressed  in  the  terms  of  the  will. 
More  than  thirty-five  years  ago,  the  School  began  the  work  in  salt- 
glazed  stone-ware,  and  the  simple  red  and  yellow  slipped  pottery,  with 
sgraffito  decorations,  the  impetus  to  this  having  been  given  by  a  few 
examples  in  the  museum  at  Memorial  Hall.  Since  that  time  the  col- 
lection there  has  been  greatly  augmented,  chiefly  by  purchase  of 
"Pennsylvania  Dutch"  ware,  through  the  John  T.  Morris  fund. 

The  establishment  of  the  prize  scholarship  in  1914  enabled  the 
most  gifted  student  of  this  subject,  Leon  W.  Corson,  to  go  abroad  and 
study  the  best  originals  in  Italy,  where  much  of  this  work  has  been 
done,  the  admirable  results  of  which  experience  he  fully  demonstrated 
upon  his  return,  and  the  School  is  in  possession  of  excellent  examples 
of  the  successful  carrying  out  of  these  artistically  conceived  designs. 
The  unfortunate  illness  and  death  of  the  gifted  young  man  who  exe- 
cuted the  work,  prevented  its  further  development,  but  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  discover  a  follower  of  this  pioneer  to  work  under  these  better 
circumstances. 

It  has  proved  a  wise  course  to  devote  the  efforts  of  the  pupils  of 
pottery  to  the  study  of  a  few  good  means  of  expression,  and  the  stone 
and  sgraffito  ware,  with  experiments  in  a  Persian  type  of  lustre,  yield 
all  that  is  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  art  for  practical  purposes. 
At  least  one  additional  kiln  would  be  necessary  to  develop  these  lines 
of  work  and  the  insurance  of  the  maintenance  of  a  few  workers  to 
devote  their  entire  time  to  the  subject. 

The  kind  of  ware  which  is  covered  by  this  title  is  fabricated  from 
the  clay  most  commonly  found  throughout  this  State,  but  of  course  is 
generally  to  be  found  in  all  clay  countries.  Its  first  production  here 
was  for  utilitarian  purposes  and  not  for  artistic  effects. 

The  contrast  between  the  red  and  yellow  ware  of  the  early  settlers 
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of  Pennsylvania  and  that  of  the  people  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  could 
hardly  be  greater  and  maintain  the  same  substance  and  colors.  The 
German  and  Dutch  elements  in  the  first  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
Latin  qualities  of  the  second,  and  their  passage  through  the  medium 
of  American  environment  modified  them  practically  not  at  all.  The 
production  of  this  particular  kind  of  pottery  was  at  too  early  a  date 
to  be  affected  by  conditions  in  its  new  field,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  were  no  conditions  except  the  necessity  of  supplying  the  daily 
requirements  of  a  colony  transplanted,  with  all  its  ideas  fixed  and  all 
its  accessories  brought  from  older  countries  into  a  virgin  region  which 
furnished  nothing  but  the  clays  from  which  the  forms  were  made.  It 
is  only  natural  that  the  desires  of  the  potter,  and  his  customers, 
should  be  to  produce  reminders  of  the  lands  they  had  left,  rather  than 
of  the  new  soil — where  their  surroundings  were  more  or  less  wild  and 
uncivilized.  The  pie  plate,  the  wedding  platter  and  the  cider  jug 
were  the  chief  products  in  Pennsylvania,  and  these  of  ample  propor- 
tion suited  to  the  heavy  character  of  the  inhabitants.  The  milk  pitcher 
was  also  a  necessity,  but  decoration  was  limited  to  scrolls,  rude 
attempts  to  depict  floral  forms,  and,  rarely,  animals  and  human  fig- 
ures, the  latter  sometime  with  names  and  dates  woven  about  them. 
These  were  usually  the  presentation  pieces  for  ceremonial  occasions. 

The  present  revival  of  sgraffito  (literally  "scratched")  pottery 
is  to  utilize  the  native  common  clays  and  give  decorative  value  and 
beauty  to  everyday  utensils.  It  is  not  an  attempt  to  produce  orna- 
ments, but  ornamented  necessities.  It  is  not  an  attempt  to  be  Italian, 
but  to  be  artistic,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  practical.  It  combines 
duty  and  pleasure,  bodily  labor  and  mental  enjoyment,  for  it  is  one  of 
the  freest  means  of  expression  we  have  in  concrete  material. 

Much  of  the  charm  (and  all  the  cheapness  of  price)  comes  from 
the  extreme  ease  with  which  it  can  be  wrought  upon.  Readiness  of 
idea  and  facility  in  rendering  it  is  essential  both  to  the  character  and 
the  worth  of  the  product. 

The  process  is  simplicity  itself.  The  pot  or  plate  is  made  of 
(usually)  red  clay,  and  when  in  a  certain  condition  of  surface,  is 
"slipped"  (or  dipped)  with  a  yellowish  or  whitish  earth,  which  also 
at  a  certain  stage  of  its  drying  upon  the  surface  received  the  tracings 
of  the  design,  and  the  parts  requiring  the  ground  color  to  show  are 
scratched  away,  and,  after  firing,  the  glaze  further  differentiates  the 
colors.  In  some  cases  touches  of  different  kinds  of  glazes  produce  a 
variety  of  effects  not  always  so  much  to  be  desired  as  the  single  hue. 
The  line  work  done  upon  the  "slip,"  showing  the  under  clay  through, 
is  effective,  only  in  the  one  glaze,  as  its  finest  qualities,  like  an  etching, 
are  best  revealed  by  the  less  complicated  process. 

After  the  piece  of  ware  has  been  made,  whether  coiled,  turned,  or 
molded,  and  the  degree  of  firmness  attained  (it  ought  to  be  fairly 
yielding  to  the  touch)  it  should  be  "slipped"  with  the  coating  clay, 
which  is  prepared  of  a  cream-like  consistency,  either  by  quickly  dip- 
ping it  into  a  vat  of  the  "slip,"  or  (less  desirable)  floating  a  layer  of  it 
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over  the  surface.  The  thickness  of  this  varies,  but  it  is  never  well  to 
repeat  the  process  of  "slipping"  until  the  layer  is  much  beyond  a 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  two  clays  so 
adjusted  to  each  other  than  their  shrinkage  under  heat  will  be  equal, 
and,  of  course,  every  irregularity  will  produce  cracks  and  lead  to  the 
scaling  off  of  the  applied  material.  When  the  "slip"  has  dried  to  feel 
firm  to  the  handling,  the  design  should  be  traced  upon  it  with  a  hard 
pencil-point,  or  a  not  too  sharp  tracing  needle  and  the  action  should 
be  one  of  pressure  rather  than  of  cutting.  If  the  subject  is  a  line 
effect  the  forms  should  be  gone  over  with  incisions  (still  "pressure") 
reaching  the  under  layer,  and  the  bone  tool  is  best  for  this  also.  The 
ploughing  of  the  upper  coating  turns  a  sort  of  burr,  which  is  often 
very  effective  and  more  interesting  than  the  smooth  edge.  However, 
this  is  more  a  matter  of  subject  than  of  object;  but  extremely  con- 
ventional themes,  such  as  heraldic  devices,  are  usually  the  better  for 
the  thicker  treatment,  in  which  the  lighter  color  is  applied  above  the 
darker.  It  is  an  axiom  with  certain  art  teachers  that  "light  against 
dark  is  the  decorative  propriety,  and  dark  against  light  the  pictorial," 
the  subject  is  left  and  the  background  scraped  away  to  the  red  under- 
neath. This  is  done  by  means  of  flat  or  slightly  curved  wooden  tools. 
Sometimes  the  effect  is  improved  by  roughening  the  dark  parts,  but  if 
this  is  overdone  it  is  apt  to  produce  the  impression  of  the  lighter 
design  being  detached  from  it. 

Leon  W.  Corson,  who  began  its  revival,  studied  the  examples  in 
various  parts  of  Europe — the  Holland  type,  the  German,  and  particu- 
larly, the  Italian — and  established  a  basis  on  which  he  produced 
designs  suitable  for  the  American  market.  There  is  no  other  attempt 
to  revive  this  except  a  rather  spasmodic  one  at  Bassano,  north  of 
Venice,  where,  in  a  small  way,  and  not  with  the  best  judgment,  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  reproduce  the  designs  originating  here  several 
centuries  ago.  The  chief  mistake  is  in  aiming  to  give  expression  to 
heads  of  the  Madonna  and  other  mediaeval  types  rendered  full-face 
— a  fruitless  task  and  an  ugly  one.  The  dashes  of  vari-colored  glazes, 
including  a  mulberry  hue,  upon  the  usual  red  and  yellow  grounds,  do 
not  improve  them.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  studied  the 
delightful  fragments  preserved  in  the  museums  of  Florence,  and  in  the 
workshops  of  the  chief  potters  of  the  city  such  as  Cantagalli  and 
Ginori.  Many  of  these  have  been  gathered  from  the  debris  in  old 
wells  to  which  the  pitcher  or  bowl  has  "gone  too  often"  finally  to  be 
lost  in  its  depths.  No  effort  has  been  made  to  reproduce  these  whole, 
they  remain  riveted  to  their  "mounts"  and  accumulate  dust.  Until 
Mr.  Corson  began  his  studies  of  them  they  had  been  undisturbed  for 
many  years. 

Legitimate  art  work  is  any  improvement  of  the  form,  color  or 
decoration  of  objects,  so  that  they  are  more  desirable  "to  have  and  to 
hold"  and  consequently  more  valuable  as  commodities  for  trade.  The 
commercial  value  of  art  has  been  best  understood  by  the  French, 
who  have  made  a  study  of  the  means  of  bettering  their  goods  so  that 
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they  command  the  market,  and  in  our  everyday  needs  the  place  of 
good  art  is  quite  as  essential  as  good  workmanship.  The  question 
should  be  not  only  how  strong  is  this  thing,  but  how  beautiful, 
and  it  matters  little  whether  it  is  in  the  parlor  or  in  the  pantry. 

What  can  be  said  of  the  plates  decorated  in  sgraffito  is  equally 
true  of  the  tiles;  they  are  of  a  richness,  not  at  all  in  the  style  of 
painted  ornament,  but  in  the  light-touched  brilliancy  which  relief 
of  a  sharp  kind  always  gives.  In  the  best  work  there  is  always  a  little 
"burr"  (a  rough,  upturned  edge  left  by  the  quick  plowing  of  the  sur- 
face by  the  instrument)  which  gives  little  accidental  points  for  catch- 
ing the  light,  and  animates  the  design  with  the  vivacity  of  touch  which 
a  worker  with  personality  gives  in  his  handling.  Those  practitioners 
who  are  able  to  indicate  their  ideas,  and  then  firmly  and  surely,  and 
above  all  freely,  manipulate  the  material,  are  the  only  ones  qualified 
to  get  genuine  and  effective  results.  Indeed,  the  work  is  akin  to  that 
done  in  carved  plaster  by  the  Arabs,  requiring  a  readiness  and  pre- 
cision which  the  setting  of  the  line,  or  the  clay  as  the  case  may  be — 
made  imperative  if  it  is  to  be  timely.  Fresco,  the  true  fresco, 
painted  directly  upon  the  wet  wall,  demanded  the  same;  and  our 
smaller  and  milder  water  color  on  paper,  is  likewise  imperative  in  its 
claims  for  immediate  attention  and  the  "  direct  method."  The  flat 
face  of  the  placque  or  tile  admits  of  more  complexity  of  design  than 
the  turning  surface  of  the  vase  or  cup,  and  fancy  may  run  riot  here, 
where  the  restraint  of  only  partial  sight  does  not  control.  It  is  no 
minor  problem  so  to  present  a  composition  on  a  spherical  surface  that 
from  any  point  of  view  it  will  appear  legible  and  at  the  same  time 
pleasing.  Judgment  is  based  upon  the  adaptability  to  the  form,  and 
in  the  groups  of  jars  and  bowls  shown  no  pattern  will  be  found  too 
large  nor  too  small  to  meet  this  canon  of  criticism.  The  secret,  then, 
is  to  preserve  the  pattern  in  its  wholeness  so  the  eye  can  always  take 
in  the  full  idea  and,  if  repeated,  enough  of  this  to  insure  its  thorough 
understanding. 

The  very  mediaeval  jar  with  heraldic  features  and  a  lid  is  almost 
Romanesque  in  its  robustness  of  shape  and  the  strength  with  which 
the  lines  are  scored  through  the  overlay  to  the  dark  body  underneath. 
The  dolphins  are  almost  modeled.  In  the  simpler  form,  without 
handles,  actual  relief  has  been  given  to  the  chief  band,  and  almost  a 
forged  effect  produced  by  the  handling,  but  these  are  thumb  and  finger 
marks,  not  the  impressions  of  fire  and  hammer. 

A  distinctive  effect  is  produced  by  a  glazed  decoration  upon  a 
dull  or  "biscuit"  body,  as  shown  in  the  Roman-like  vase  with  garlands 
and  ox-skulls  (bucranes)  where  the  pattern  in  rich,  glistening,  cor- 
nelian red,  against  the  creamy,  porous  background,  is  extremely 
striking  but  in  no  way  bizarre.  Many  of  the  early  Italian  examples 
have  partially  glazed  surfaces,  usually  a  strip  or  a  division  made  by 
deep  grooves  to  keep  the  glaze  from  overflowing,  or  some  cavity  into 
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which  it  is  allowed  to  settle,  but  the  picking  out  of  the  pattern  in 
this  manner  is  not  common. 

The  Greeks  had  a  kind  of  sgraffito  in  distinction  from  their 
painted  vases,  and  the  examples  shown  of  the  free  resurrection  of 
this  style  will  have  a  stronger  interest  than  merely  that  of  contrasting 
with  the  more  florid  and  exuberant  Italian.  It  is  often  overlooked 
that  the  Greeks  used  relief  in  terra  cotta  vessels  almost  if  not  quite 
as  much  as  did  the  Etruscans,  and  that  much  color  was  employed 
upon  them.  Indeed,  it  was  through  the  burnt  clay  figurines  found  at 
Tanagra  that  the  polychromatic  painting  of  the  sculpture  and  archi- 
tectural members  came  to  be  understood.  The  forms  are  naturally 
heavier  than  those  turned  for  the  painted  decoration;  the  process  of 
ornamenting  them  would  suggest  they  require  this  difference,  and 
there  is  no  incentive  to  score  into  a  thin  and  fragile  shape  which  does 
not  invite  depresions.  Therefore  a  degree  of  "fatness"  obtains — far 
other  than  that  presented  by  the  Pennsylvania  German  types — but 
an  attractive  plumpness,  a  roundness  of  lips  and  sides.  The  handles 
consistently  exhibit  a  greater  robustness  also.  In  short,  it  maintains 
its  plebeian  origin  refined  by  the  restrained  character  of  the  decora- 
tion. Just  as  in  the  Greek  painting  the  touch  of  the  brush  was  the 
sign  of  the  skill  of  the  artist,  so  in  the  tooled  designs  the  directness 
tells  the  story  in  the  same  way.  Since  one  is  working  in  a  plastic  and 
impressionable  medium,  it  follows  that  the  ideas  and  manipulation 
should  be  as  sensitive  and  manageable. 
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Accessions 

February,  1919— February,  1920 


CLASS 


Arms  and 
Armor 


Ceramics 


Coins,  Medals, 
etc. 


Furniture  and 
Woodwork 


Glass 


OBJECT 


Suit  of  armor  and  two  swords,  German. 
14  swords  and  scabbards,  Japanese 


49  pieces  of  Chinese  pottery  and  porcelain 

Pottery  salt  cellar  by  C.  Toft  of  Mintons;  pitcher,  style 
of  Palissy;  pitcher  by  the  Belleek  Co.,  Fermanagh, 
Ireland,  and  lecythos 

2  Delft  and  1  stoneware  tankards;  stone  plate  and  stein 
dated  1766;  cup  and  saucer  with  inscription,  "State 
in  Schuylkill"  Instituted  1782 

Plate,  "Chateau  Coucey, "  by  Enoch  Wood,  Stafford- 
shire, c.  1 783 

Collection  of  Delft,  Majolica  and  English  and  European 
pottery  and  porcelain 

Dish  and  bowl  imported  to  Holland  from  China;  2  din- 
ner plates,  Canton  ware;  plate,  Fitzhugh  pattern  .  .  .  . 

7  Delft  eighteenth  century  tiles 

Chocolate  service,  French  gilt  porcelain 

10  small  pottery  figures,  Chinese;   Meissen  jar 

Plate,  Chinese;    Satsuma  jar,  nineteenth  century;    jar, 

Ming  dynasty 

39  pieces  of  pottery  and  porcelain,  Chinese,  English, 
Dutch  and  American 

Figure  of  dog,  Bennington,  c.  1850 

Oil  bottle,  Persian,  eighteenth  century;  pen  rest,  Chi- 
nese, Kang  Hsi  period;  Celadon  cup,  Korean, 
fourteenth  century 

3  plates,  Delft,  Holland;   2  stoneware  bowls 

8  pieces  of  Korean  pottery,  Korai  period;  3  pieces  Chi- 
nese pottery 

Cup  and  saucer,  "Harvard  College"  design,  Staffordshire 
Plate,  Persian,  eleventh  century;  jug,  Sultanabad, 
twelfth  century ;  bowl,  Rakka,  twelfth  century;  plate 
Rakka,  eighth  century;  pitcher,  Rhodian,  seventeenth 
century;  25  pieces  of  Mesopotamian  pottery,  ninth 
to  eleventh  century;  black  Basaltes  portrait  head, 
bas-relief,  Wedgwood,  1775 


Collection  of  war  medals  and  society  insignia 

Collection  of  Centennial  Medals 

Medal,  "Spanish  War  Veterans,  1898-1902";  28  service 
ribbons  of  different  wars  and  campaigns 


Child's  chair,  old  American 

Painted  and  carved  chest,  Jacobean 

3  lacquer  boxes,  Japanese 

Clock,  Holland,  eighteenth  century 

Lacquer    box,    Japanese;     sandalwood    checker-board, 

Chinese 

Horse-hide  trunk  made  by  Jesse  Sharpless 

Walnut  inlaid  sideboard,  German,  eighteenth  century; 
carved  oak  buffet,  German;  Italian  walnut  chest, 
seventeenth  century;  walnut  cabinet,  Italian, 
seventeenth  century;  2  Japanese  shrines;  marriage 
chest,  Norwegian,  1825;  banjo  clock,  American, 
eighteenth  centun^;  iron-bound  jewel  chest;  3  wood 
carvings,  Italian;  2  carved  wood  candlesticks,  Italian; 
engraved  two-fold  mirror,  Dutch;  bowl  and  ladle, 
Danish;  carved  wooden  spoon,  Scandinavian;  trip- 
tych, Italian,  eighteenth  century 

Spinet;  three-fold  screen,  painted  panels,  Italian, 
eighteenth  century 

Mahogany  cradle,  old  American 

Chest,  English,  dated  1 703 

Painted  panel,  Japanese 

Ceiling  panels,  Egyptian;  Mohammedan  ceiling,  prob- 
ably from  Cairo 

Wall  panels,  English,  eighteenth  century 

Lacquer  screen,  Chinese;    2  red  lacquer  chairs,  Chinese  .  . 

Clock,  probably  French,  mounted  by  American  cabinet- 
maker, eighteenth  century 

Mahogany  bedstead,  American,  early  nineteenth  century 

79  pieces  of  old  American  glass;   19  pieces  of  English  and 

European  glass 

5  Swiss  or  German  enameled  flasks 

4  silver  topped  bottles 

2     tumblers,     American,     early     nineteenth     century; 

pitcher.  New  Jersey,  eighteenth  century;  toy  decanter 
and  3  goblets,  Bristol  (?) ;  enameled  glass  flask.  Swiss, 
eighteenth  century;  2  stained  glass  panels,  French, 
fifteenth  century 


SOURCE 


Lent  by  Mr.  Prentiss  Duell. 
Lent  by  Mrs.  William  F.  Dreer. 

Lent  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Bahr. 

Given  by  Miss  Blakiston. 

Given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Combs. 

Lent  by  Mrs.  Harrold  Gillingham. 

Lent  by  Mr.  John  Harrison,  Jr. 

Lent  by  Mr.  John  Story  Jenks,  Jr. 
Given  by  Miss  Florence  Ludwig. 
Lent  by  Mrs.  Frank  T.  Patterson. 
Given  by  Mrs.  Frank  T.  Patterson. 

Given  by  Mr.  Frank  Samuel. 

Given  by  Miss  Catherine  Stein. 
Given  by  Mrs.  Cornelius  Stevenson. 


Lent  by  Mrs.  Langdon  Warner. 
Given  by  Mrs.  Jones  Wister. 

Lent  by  Yamanaka  &  Co. 
Given  in  memory  of  Oric  Bates. 


By  Purchase. 

Lent  by  Mr.  Harrold  E.  Gillingham. 
Given  by  Mrs.  William  B.  Hackenburg. 

Given    by    Wm.     P.     Messinger,     United 
Spanish  War  Veterans,  Camp  No.  76. 

Given  by  Mrs.  W.  Atack. 
Lent  by  Miss  Alice  Bancroft. 
Given  by  Miss  Blakiston. 
Given  by  Miss  Bonsell. 

Given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Combs. 
Lent  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Ellis. 


Lent  by  Mr.  John  Harrison,  Jr. 

Given  by  Henry  O.  Hastings. 
Given  by  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Nassau. 
Lent  by  Mrs.  Frank  T.  Patterson. 
Given  by  Mrs.  Frank  T.  Patterson. 

Given  by  Mrs.  John  W.  Pepper. 
Lent  by  Mrs.  Gifford  Pinchot. 
Given  by  Mr.  Frank  Samuel. 

Given  by  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Harrison  Smith  . 
Lent  by  Mrs.  Edward  Wetherill. 


Given  by  Mrs.  Hampton  L.    Carson. 
Lent  by  Mr.  John  Harrison,  Jr. 
Given  by  Miss  Juliana  Wood. 


By  Purchase. 
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CLASS 


Ivories 


Jewelry,  etc. 


Metalwork 


Sculpture 


Silversmith's 
Work 


Textiles 


Miscellaneous 


OBJECT 


Plaque,  relief  carving:  powder  horn,  German,  nine- 
teenth century;  triptych,  German,  nineteenth  cen- 
tury   

28  carvings,  Japanese 

Casket,  bone  inlaid  with  ivory,  eighteenth  century 

Plaque  bas-relief  carving  of  the  crucifixion 

15  watches  and  watch  cases;  collection  of  rings,  pins, 
miniatures,  stones,  etc 

Snuff  bottle  mounted  in  gold  filigree 

Coral  and  gold  necklace  and  ear-rings,  Venetian  work- 
manship, 1500-1600 

41  pieces  of  lace,  collars,  etc 

13  pieces  of  lace,  Duchesse  Point,  Point  Applique,  and 
Chantilly 

16  pieces  of  bronze,  Chinese 

Pewter  plate,  England,  c.  1790 

Copper  pitcher;  5  pieces  of  pewter 

Hammered  brass  ewer  and  tray 

Pair  iron  hinges,  sword  fish  design;   bronze  jar,  Chinese; 

vase,  set  with  turquoises,  Persian 

5  sword,  guards,  Japanese 

Loaf  sugar  cutter.  American 

Pewter  tea  pot,  American,  nineteenth  century 

Hindu  temple  colonnade  of  64  carved  stone  units  from 
Madura,  India 

Stone  head  of  a  Bodhisattva,  Chinese,  seventh  to  eighth 
centuries 

26  spoons,  old  American;  pitcher,  by  John  David, 
Philadelphia,  1736-1798;  pitcher,  by  Phinney  and 
Mead,  c.  1825 

4  Sheffield  urns;  2  pairs  candlesticks,  Sheffield;  2  Shef- 
field sauce  boats;  hot  dish  stand;  2  cruet  stands  with 
eight  cut  glass  bottles;  cruet  stand  with  two  bottles.  .  . 

Ladle  by  Philip  Syng,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  1703-1789.  .  .  . 

2  pieces  of  Mexican  silver 

Cream  bowl  by  Baily  and  Kitchen,  Philadelphia,  1833- 
1846 

Bedspread,  old  American 

2  pieces  of  home-woven  linen,  American ;   2  silk  bonnets, 

American 

Patch-work  pocket,  old  American;    3  bags,  1  purse,  old 

American 

9  dolls 

Linen  table  cover,  Dutch;   2  old  American  samplers.  .  .  . 

2  dolls,  made  by  the  Indians  of  Guatemala 

Doll,  old  American 

Embroidered  cap,  Vag  River  valley,  Slovak 

2  dolls,  dressed  in  Mennonite  costumes 

Paisley  shawl 

1 5  fans 

2  Dolls,  dressed  in  Chinese  costumes 

Blanket  made  by  Chilkat  Indians  of  Alaska;  4  frag- 
ments, Turkish  and  Rhodian 

Plush  cape,  American 

Fragments  of  chintz,  old  American 

Thirteen-starred  flag,  American 

3  fans 

Cashmere  shawl;   2  Oriental  and  1  Spanish  rug 

Fragment  of  rug,  Chinese;    fragment  of  velvet,  Indo- 

Persian,  sixteenth  century 

Mechanical  toy  in  form  of  stage  coach 

51  snuff  boxes  and  snuff  and  scent  bottles 

Book  cover,  Italian,  seventeenth  century 

Collection  of  war  posters 

Urn  made  of  shells 

Collection  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  bronzes,  ceramics, 
etc 

4  Japanese  marionettes 


SOURCE 


Given  by  Miss  Blakiston. 

Given  by  Mrs.  William  B.  Hackenburg. 

Given  by    Messrs.    H.    Norris   and   John 

Harrison,  Jr. 
Given  by  Mrs.  Frank  T.  Patterson. 


Lent  by  Mr.  Moyer  Fliesher. 
Given  by  Mr.  John  Patten. 

Given  by  Mrs.  J.  Harrison  Smith. 

Bequest  of  Mrs.  Horace  Fassitt. 

Given  by  Mrs.  Albert  B.  Weimer. 

Lent  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Bahr. 
Given  by  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Blount. 
Given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Combs. 
Lent  by  Mr.  John  Harrison,  Jr. 

Given  by  Mr.  John  Williams  Patten. 
Given  by  Mrs.  Frank  T.  Patterson. 
Given  by  Mr.  John  H.  Willar. 
By  Purchase. 

Given  by  Mrs.  J.  How-ard  Gibson,  Mrs.  J. 
Norman  Henry,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Gibson 
and  Prof.  Harold  J.  Savage.  (In  mem- 
ory of  Adelaide  Pepper  Gibson.) 

By  Purchase. 


Given  by  Mrs.  Hampton  L.  Carson. 


Lent  by  Mr.  C.  Hartman  Kuhn. 
Lent  by  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Justice. 
Given  by  Miss  Julianna  Wood. 

By  Purchase. 

Given  by  the  Misses  Bethel. 

Given  by  Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg. 

Lent  by  Mrs.  Hampton  L.  Carson. 

Given  by  Mrs.  Hampton  L.  Carson. 

Given  by  Miss  Mary  Dubois. 

Given  by  Mr.  Lewis  G.  Eyre. 

Lent  by  Mrs.  Emily  Ferguson. 

Given  by  Mrs.  William  D.  Frishmuth. 

Given  by  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Grove. 

Lent  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Groves. 

Given  by  Mrs.  Frank  T.  Patterson.      (In 

memory  of  Mrs.  John  Harrison.) 
Given  by  Mr.  Samuel  Howell. 

Given  by  Mrs.  John  W.  Pepper. 
Given  by  Miss  Anna  West. 
Given  by  Mrs.  Edward  Wetherill. 
Given  by  Mr.  John  II .  Willar. 
Given  by  Capt.  J.  L.  Wilson. 
Given  by  Miss  Juliana  Wood. 

By  Purchase. 

Given  by  Mrs.  Hampton  L.  Carson 
Lent  by  Mr.  Moyer  Fleisher. 
Lent  bv  Mr.  John  Harrison. 
Given  bv  Mrs.  E.  B.  Meirs. 
Lent  by  Mr.  H.  A.  North. 

Given  by  Mrs.  David  Townsend. 
Given  by  Mrs.  Jones  Wister. 
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